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Fragments.    Metal fragments sometimes enter meat and poultry during
processing.    The modern techniques of metal detection and retrieval
(some of which are discussed in Chapter 9}  arc considered adequate for
the reasonable protection of the safety of these^ products.    Bone
fragments of extremely small particle sisse sometimes enter processed
meats as the result of manual or mechanical deboning procedures.    When
good manufacturing practices are followed,  the public health risk due
to bone fragments are minor.

Packages.    Packages for meat and poultry are manufactured  from many
different components that have various  chemical  compositions and can
affect the food they protect.    Such interactions have been the subject
of extensive study.    For example,  polyvinyl chloride and acrylonitrile
can leach out of packaging materials and thereby become  indirect
additives to food.

Evaluation of the potential risks posed by packaging material is
complex and difficult.    It must include the  identificationt
measurement, and toxicological evaluation of compounds extracted from
the materials .under various storage conditions*    At present, no
information directly links the small amounts of such compounds in foods
to adverse effects on human health.    Nonetheless,   FDA approval is
required for all materials used to package meat and poultry in the
United States (Karel and Heidelbaugh,   1975;  Sacharow,   1979)*

Irradiation.   Meat and poultry products are currently not irradiated
in the United States, although certain doses and energy levels have
been approved for other foods (FDA,  1981; Joint PAO/IAEA/WHO Expert
Committee,  1981; Ley,  1983).    The approved levels would generally leave
no residual radioactivity in the food, but the process of irradiation
causes concern because of its ability to create new chemical species
through free radical formation.    Through new technology, however,  free
radical reactions are controlled either by irradiating foods in the
frozen state to immobilize the radicals or by lowering the dose and
energy level of irradiation to minimise free radical formation.

Storage.    During processing and storage,  chemical and physical
changes^can occur in the tissues that comprise meat and poultry*    Such
intrinsic changes, which can occur without the presence of chemical
contamination, may involve oxidation,  dehydration,  free radical
formation,  or polymerization phenomena that can generate other chemical
compounds.    The diversity of such changes can contribute to variety in
taste and texture of the processed meat and poultry.    The nature of
these changes may be altered either intentionally for aesthetic reasons
or merely as a result of new technology and distribution practices.

Regulatory agencies have been concerned primarily with intentionally
or accidentally "added11 chemicals.    Thus,  these intrinsic chemical
changes have usually been regarded as "natural" and generally assumed
to be safe.    Nevertheless,  few objective data are available regarding
the long-term public health implications of such changes  (Ames,  1983;
Lee,  1983; Roberts,  1981).